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high rate of transmission, as much as 16 km, per second, 
obtained for near earthquakes by a calculation from the 
observed duration of the preliminary tremors, on the 
assumption that their rate of propagation is uniform. In 
another part of the paper he gives the results of direct calcu¬ 
lation in the case of ten earthquakes the time of origin of 
which was known ; for Tokio, at a mean epicentral distance 
of 665 km., the rates were 7 5 km, per second for the first, 
and 5 5 km. per second for the second, phase of the pre¬ 
liminary tremors, while Osaka, at a mean epicentral 
distance of 856 km., gave 8 2 km. and 5 8 km. per second 
respectively. These values may be accepted as more trust¬ 
worthy than those obtained by the other method. 

Globus of September 15 contains a note by Wilhelm Krebs 
on the distribution of submarine earthquakes, illustrated 
by a map of the world, on which all the recorded instances 
are plotted. Many of these are submarine volcanic erup¬ 
tions, and their great concentration in the middle of the 
narrowest part of the Atlantic Ocean, between Africa and 
South America, is very striking. The utility of charts of 
this description would be much increased if they bore on 
their face indications of the principal trade routes of the 
oceans; as it is, some doubt may be felt as to whether the 
much greater frequency of recorded seismic phenomena in 
the Atlantic Ocean may not be due to a very large extent 
to the fact that this ocean is, proportionately, much more 
frequented than the Pacific. The other centres of activity, 
according to the map, are the West Indian islands, the 
west coast of South America, the south of the Bay of Bengal, 
the Malay Archipelago, the east coast of japan, and the 
Mediterranean. 


THE RACIAL ELEMENTS IN THE PRESENT 
POPULATION OF EUROPE . 1 
'T* HE lecturer opened his discourse with a graceful 
acknowledgment of the honour conferred upon him 
by the Anthropological Institute, and paid a respectful 
tribute to the memory of Huxley, who was the first to make 
the two-fold division of the peoples of Europe into xantho- 
chroid and meianochroid races. With the name of Huxley 
he coupled the names of Beddoe and Broca as pioneers in 
European ethnographical research. To the two races 
mentioned above a third was soon added—the Mediterranean 
race—and the lecturer himself had in 1897 made a further 
step by dividing the population of Europe into six main 
races. He then dealt with criticisms which had been passed 
upon his own theories, chiefly by the American ethnologist 
Ripiey, and stated that the further researches upon which 
he had continually been engaged since that date, and of 
which he was about to lay the results before the audience, 
had confirmed him in his first opinion. During a consider¬ 
able number of years he had been diligently collecting 
statistics concerning the stature, colour of eyes and hair, 
and head measurements of the various nationalities, and 
now, in spite of certain lacunae, some of which he regretted 
to observe occurred in Britain, he was able to say that he 
possessed data covering the whole of Europe. 

In no part of the world does there exist such a biending 
of races, such an intermixture of somatic characters, as 
amongst the ethnic groups which constitute the present 
populations of Europe, even when we make abstraction of 
the “ national ’’ groupings, such as Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, for instance, and consider only the properly 
caiied ethnic or linguistic groups, like Slavic, Roman, 
Germanic, &c. 

In an anthropological study of the European populations 
it is impossible to proceed in the same way as in the case 
of the majority of the so-calied uncivilised peoples, where 
the measurements of a small series of individuals (often 
twenty or fifty) suffices to give an idea of the whole 
population. 

Another method is required for the study of complicated 
ethnic groups. It is the combination of the statistical and 
the cartographical methods, in which the observations taken 
on many thousands of individuals permit the investigator 
to exclude the influence of accidental variations, and to 

1 Summary of the Fifth Haxley Memorial Lecture, delivered before the 
Anthropological Institute of Greet Britain and Ireland, on October 7, by 
Dr, J. Deniker, president of the Anthropological Society of Paris, to whom 
was presented the Huxley Memorial medal. 
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deduce one or several racial types in the population of a 
given region. 

Such measurements concerning the principal racial 
characters, for instance, the stature, the colours of the hair 
and the eyes, the shape of the head (expressed principally 
by the cephalic index, i.e. the centesimal relation between 
the length and the breadth of the head), &-c., have been made 
in nearly all the parts of Europe—especially by the examin¬ 
ation of conscripts for the military service. 

The only countries in which such measurements are now 
absent are Montenegro, some provinces of European Turkey 
and of Caucasus. Some other countries, and not of the 
least civilised, have not yet furnished sufficient information. 
For instance, there is no data concerning the cephalic index 
and the stature for Prussia and some other States of 
northern Germany ; concerning cephalic index and pigment¬ 
ation for Hungary, Roumania, and Servia; concerning the 
cephalic index for some parts of Switzerland, of Holland, 
of Russia, and, the lecturer regretted to have to mention 
that, for some parts of the United Kingdom. 

The lecturer expressed then the hope that in a short time 
all these lacunae would disappear; considering this fact, 
that many serious efforts are made now for studying the 
populations in Germany, Roumania, Russia, and Great 
Britain. In every case this lacunae represent only a small 
part of Europe. For the rest, the details are sufficient, and 
furnish a basis for general deductions. 

Taking the whole mass of these results, (about 20,000, 
expressing the observations on more than 3,000,000 of 
individuals), and correcting them as to be comparable with 
each other, the lecturer explained how he put on the maps 
of Europe, of a comparatively large scale (1/10,000,000), 
district by district, this different data, and obtained in this 
way the distribution of every one of the principal somatic 
characters throughout the different regions of Europe. 

Concerning the cephalic index, Europe can be divided 
into four regions :— 

(t) A region of iong-headed people with medium-headed 
areas in the north-west (Scandinavia, north of Germany, 
Holland, Great Britain). 

(2) A region in the south-west (Portugal, Spain,, south of 
Italy, east of Balkan Peninsula), characterised by even 
greater length of head. 

(3) A very short-headed region in western Central Europe 
(south-eastern France, southern Germany, northern Italy, 
Switzeriand) and in the immediate west of the Balkan 
Peninsula, 

(4) A region comprising Russia and Poland subdivided 
into^ three, moderately long-headed in the centre, and 
medium-headed on the east and west. 

After discussing these regions in detail, he proceeded to the 
subject of stature. He remarked that the great mass of his 
data was compiled from measurements taken on conscripts, 
and explained an ingenious method by which these measure¬ 
ments could be modified so that they represented fairly the 
typical stature of the full-grown male population. In Europe 
there are no people of very short stature according to the 
classification invented by Topinard (under 1,600 mm., or 
63 inches) ; on the other hand, this continent is distinguished 
by the tallest race known, the Highlanders of Scotland. 
Hence, for the purpose of this lecture, he would speak of 
statures ranging between 1650 and 1675 mm. (65 inches to 
66 inches) as medium, those beiow these measurements as 
short, and those above as tall, Tall statures are, With a 
very few exceptions, particularly wei! represented in the 
north-west; the rest of the population of Europe is, again 
with certain exceptions, chiefly in the Balkan Peninsula, 
of medium or short stature. People of medium stature are 
found grouped round the regions where the tall peoples 
occur, and connect the tall races of the north-west with 
those of the south-east. Short statures he divided into three 
groups, eastern (Russia), western (France), and southern 
(Spain and Italy), and showed how the eastern zone com¬ 
municated by narrow “ channels ” with other centres of 
short stature. 

In grouping the peoples of Europe with regard to colour 
of complexion, eyes and hair, he had taken as the basis of 
his classification the brunette type (eyes and hair dark 
brown or black), as the most easy of recognition. Those 
peoples among whom are found from 17 per cent, to 30 per 
cent, of brunettes may be caiied intermediate. Where less 
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than 17 per cent, occur the population is termed blond, 
where more than 30 per cent. dark. 

According to this grouping the two extremes are the 
Swedish (3 per cent, brunettes) and southern Italy (70 per 
cent.). From this point of view the map showed that north 
Europe was mainly blond, South Europe dark, and Central 
Europe intermediate. He traced the southern limit of the 
blond races through the various countries, showing that it 
nowhere reached below the 50th parallel in Central Europe, 
and below 55th parallel in Britain and Russia. The northern 
limit of the dark peoples is more irregular. In the inter¬ 
mediate zone blond areas are rare (one of these occur in 
south England, i.e, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, Hampshire, 
Sussex and Middlesex), dark areas fairly numerous, but 
individually very small. Intermediate areas in the blond 
zone are only found in the British Isles, but in the dark 
zone are fairly frequent in western Europe. 

From these data and certain other considerations relating 
to shape of face and nose, character of hair, &c.. Dr, 
Deniker had been confirmed in his theory that the present 
population of Europe is composed of six main races. These 
he proceeded to enumerate, giving their typical character¬ 
istics, tracing their positions throughout the map, and 
indicating the proportions in which they had intermingled 
to form the existing populations of the various countries. 
The following is an abbreviated sketch of his classifi¬ 
cation :—• 

(t) A race, blond, wavy-haired, long-headed, very tall, 
with long face, a straight prominent nose; the northern 
race, so called because its representatives are confined almost 
exclusively to North Europe, this is the Cymric race of 
Broca, the Germanic or Reihengrdber race of German 
authors, the Teutonic race of Ripley, or the Homo Euro- 
paeus of Lapouge. 

With this race is connected a subrace, blond or inter¬ 
mediate, straight-haired, medium-headed, of tail or medium 
stature, angular face, and retroussi nose, the subnorthern 
race, found in the neighbourhood of the northern. 

(2) A race blond, straight-haired, moderately short¬ 
headed, and of short stature, broad square face, nose often 
retrousse ; the Eastern race, so named since its principal 
home is in eastern Europe. 

Connected with this is a subrace, blond or intermediate, 
medium-headed, of very short stature, named the Vistulian 
race, occurring in Poland, parts of Prussia, and probably 
Saxony and Silesia. 

(3) A race dark, hair sometimes curly, long-headed, of 
very short stature, straight or retroussi nose; the Ibero- 
insular race. This is the Mediterranean race, or Homo 
Mediterraniensis of certain authors, found chiefly in the 
Iberian Peninsula and the islands of the western 
Mediterranean. 

(4) A race dark, very short and round headed, of short 
stature, round face, broad nose, and thick-set body; the 
Cevenole or western race. This type occurs in its greatest 
purity in the extreme west of Europe, though found 
sporadically elsewhere. This is the race called variously 
by other authors Celtic, Cello-Ligurian, Celto-Slavonic, 
Sarmatian, Rhetian, Ligurian, or Homo Alpinus. 

(5) A race very dark, moderately long-headed, and fairly 
tall; the Littoral, or Atlanto-Mediterranean race, situated 
on the coast of the Mediterranean, from Gibraltar to the 
Tiber, and in occasional groups on the Atlantic Littoral, 
but never more than 150 miles from the sea. 

(6) A race dark, short-headed, tall, nose slender and 
straight or arched ; the Adriatic or Dittaric race, which is 
found grouped round the northern Adriatic, particularly in 
Bosnia, Dalmatia, Croatia, and the centre of the Balkan 
Peninsula, but found also sporadically and with somewhat 
modified characteristics in Centra! Europe. 

With the last two races are connected two secondary 
races, which are perhaps no more than types, produced by 
the admixture of the two former with each other or with 
the northern, subnorthern, and western races. 

(а) The north-western, long- or medium-headed, situated 
between the northern and Atlanto-Mediterranean races, 
spread chiefly in Ireland. 

(б) The sub-Adriatic, moderately short-headed, more 
rarely short-headed, of medium stature, found in many 
parts of Central Europe, probably the result of admixture 
between the Adriatic and subnorthern and western races. 
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REPORT OF THE SURVEY OF INDIA. 

HE Indian Survey report is a full record of useful 
work and widespread progress, but it lacks some of 
the interest which used to attach formerly to the very varied 
character of the work undertaken by the Survey department. 
The scientific section of the report is included within the 
limits of a few pages; and the narratives of individual 
surveyors (which always formed a most interesting chapter 
or two) have entirely disappeared. 

The main work of the department, now, is the revision of 
old mapping in districts which have been sorely in need of 
such revision for many years. The plains of India, in fact, 
are being re-surveyed, and, on the whole, the work of the 
department is increasing, rather than diminishing, on purely 
utilitarian lines. It would almost seem as if the days of 
Indian geodetic triangulation, which once took such a strong 
lead amongst the scientific triangulations of the world, 
were numbered. Only one first-class series is in progress 
at present, and this is to connect the great meridional 
Mandalay series of Burma with a future extension follow¬ 
ing the Salwin valley. It is, however, satisfactory that the 
practice and training necessary for surveyors in this class 
of work .is well maintained so far, for it is impossible to 
say what the future may demand in the way of similar 
extensions in Persia, Tibet, or even in China. 

One subject of special interest dealt with in the report is 
the deflection of gravity. In 1901 a theory was advanced 
by Major Burrard that deflections of gravity in India could 
be classified by regions. Astronomical determinations of 
latitude have therefore been carried systematically through 
considerable arcs to prove whether this theory were sound. 
The results undoubtedly support Major Burrard’s predic¬ 
tion, and it is expected that the substitution of this regional 
law for the old theory of local attraction will exercise a pro¬ 
found influence on future investigations. 

The report on geographical or reconnaissance surveys (on 
the scale of 1/500,000) includes an out-turn of 38,000 square 
miles of survey of this class by one native assistant in 
western Tibet. This seems a remarkably large out-turn for 
one surveyor to secure during the progress of a “ shooting 
expedition ” ; but it is only one instance amongst many of the 
remarkable capacity of well trained native explorers for 
work of this nature. In reasonably easy country there seems 
to be hardly any limit to their power of producing fairly 
accurate geographical maps so long as they have a few 
fixed points to work upon. 

In this connection it is well to note the remarks of the 
Surveyor-General (Colonel St. G. Gore) on the difficulty 
that constantly faces him of finding qualified native 
assistants to meet the demands of military or political 
missions or geographical expeditions. He’ most justly 
observes that in the first place it is difficult to find the men 
who possess the necessary qualifications, and in the second 
that, having found them, it is impossible to train them 
efficiently in country which is unsuitable for instruction. 
It is due to a combination of natural aptitude with perfect 
educational environment that the native explorer of the 
Indian Survey becomes so extraordinarily efficient as a topo¬ 
grapher. If these men are wanted (and they are wanted) 
for Imperial duty over half of the continents of Africa and 
Asia, it seems but fair that the Imperial Treasury should 
contribute something towards maintaining a sufficient staff 
to meet all demands. -j'_ jq qq 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Cambridge. —The State Medicine Syndicate reports that 
during the current year there were 57 candidates for the 
diploma in public health, of whom 34 were successful. For 
the diploma in tropica! medicine and hygiene there were 
12 candidates, of whom 8 were successful. The syndicate 
has resolved to hold two examinations for the latter 
diploma in 1905, the first beginning on January 10, the 
second on August 8. 

Applications for the vacant readership in botany (annual 
stipend 300?.) are to be sent to the Vice-Chancellor by- 
Tuesday, November 15. 

Mr. R. H. Lock, late Frank Smart student in botany, 
has been elected to a Drosier fellowship at Gonville and 
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